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for Lady Coventry was a piquante brunette. However, I
soon forgot my vexation.
I dined in my own house next day, and was well pleased
with my English cook, who knew how to serve French flats
as well as the usual English ones, and sent me up cpoulardes/
'fricandeaux,* 'ragouts,' and, above all, the good French
soup, which of itself is enough to do a nation honour, had it
no other claim.
But I was not contented. I was alone, and nature had not
made me for a hermit. I had neither mistress nor friend. In
London one can invite a chance acquaintance to dine at a
tavern, where each pays his share, but not to one's own house.
I remember a younger son of the Duke of Beaufort's ask-
ing me one day to have some oysters with him. He ordered
the oysters and a bottle of champagne; but when we had a
second one, he made me pay half its price. This is the style
across the Channel!
Fverybody laughed at me when I said I ate at home be-
cause they did not give me any soup at the taverns.
'But are you ill?' they said; 'broth is only for invalids!^
The Englishman is carnivorous; he eats hardly any bread,
and thinks himself economical because he orders neither soup
nor dessert. So, to my mind, an English dinner has no be-
ginning and no end.
Soup is considered a great expense, because even the serv-
ants will not eat the meat it is made from; they call it fit
Co be thrown to the dogs. I must admit that the salt beef
which takes the place of the French bouilli is excellent. I
cannot say as much for the beer, which I could not use
myself; it is bitter and undrinkable. As vtn ordinaire, the
English drink a Portuguese variety, a kind of sweet piquette
that gave me a stomachache. My wine merchant supplied me
jvith excellent French wines, very pure, but very dear.
I went with Martinelli to the British Museum, where I
jnet Dr. Mati, and in the evening to Drury Lane Theatre,
where I was given a sample of the somewhat boisterous
manners of this insular population. I forget the name of